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PREFACE 


On November 7, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics celebrated 
with impressive ceremony the twentieth anniversary of the Bolshevist 
revolution which ushered into the world a new political and economic 
system. A series of articles tracing the development of that system 
during the past twenty years, originally published in the London 
Times, is reproduced in this document together with a series of 
articles describing present conditions in Russia, which appeared in 
issues of The New York Times in September last. 

Following these are the texts of speeches made by Benito Mus- 
solini, Premier of Italy, and Adolf Hitler, Chancellor of Germany, on 
the occasion of the former’s recent visit to Berlin. The unity of aims | 
and policies proclaimed by the two Fascist leaders at that time 
received dramatic confirmation on November 6 when Italy formally 
adhered to the anti-Communist agreement concluded between 
Germany and Japan a year ago. The text of that agreement was 
published in the February, 1937, issue of International Conciliation. 

The translation of an address made by Admiral Horthy, Regent 
of Hungary, at Budapest early in October concludes the document. 


NIcHOLAS MurRAy BUTLER 


New York, November 10, 1937. 
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TWENTY YEARS OF BOLSHEVISM! 
By Aa CORRESPONDENT 
I.—A New Industrial Revolution 


The year which sees the twentieth anniversary of the Soviet regime, 
the inauguration of a new Constitution, and the adoption of a third 
Five-Year Plan would in any case be a landmark in Russian history. 
But these auspicious occasions are now eclipsed in the popular mind 
by the bloody reprisals of the past weeks. 

The execution, after a summary trial im camera, of eight army 
commanders, followed by the wholesale dismissal and arrest of 
“spies,”’ “ wreckers,’’ and “ Trotskyists’’ all over Russia, can indeed 
be differently interpreted. On one view it is the beginning of the end. 
This opinion, the wish being father to the thought, has been widely 
hinted at in the German press; and it will, perhaps, be shared by 
those “friends of the Soviet Union”’ in this country who had been 
so lately expatiating on the Soviet conversion to democracy. On 
another view, which is that of the Soviet press, the recent terror 
means the consolidation of the Soviet power. And this interpretation 
seems, on any impartial estimate, the sounder. The Soviet Union is 
governed by that kind of despotism which is customarily, though 
perhaps unjustifiably, labelled “Oriental.”’ Cutting off the heads of 
the tallest poppies has always been a favorite technique of despotism; 
and the most sentimental historian will hardly deny that it has often 
been an effective means of consolidating power for considerable 
periods. 

The details of the drama whose principal scenes have been enacted 
behind the walls of the Kremlin and in the cells of Lubyanka are, 
and probably will remain, unknown. All the evidence suggests that 
the initiative came from those in possession. M. Stalin struck before 
his enemies had had time to prepare their blow, perhaps before they 
were conscious of being his enemies at all. There has been no trace of 
any popular movement. Proletarian and peasant have not been called 
upon to play even a walking-on part. The issue, if issue there was, 
was a struggle for power between rival or potential leaders. Yet there 
isno doubt that Moscow has passed through a severe crisis; and June, 
1937, may well be treated by the historian of the future as a turning- 


1 Reprinted by permission from the London Times of July 5, 6, and 7, 1937. 
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point in the fortunes of the Soviet regime. It is an excellent vantage 
point for the observer who seeks to discover what has become, twenty 
years after, of the Russian revolution. 

The central and fundamental fact about contemporary Russia 
is that the country is in the throes of an industrial revolution com. 
parable with that which transformed Western Europe one hundred 
years ago. It is officially claimed that the industrial production of the 
present territory of the Soviet Union is now more than seven times, 
the agricultural production one and a half times, and the national 
income four times what they were before the War. The number of 
workers engaged in industry has risen from some 8,000,000 fifteen 
years ago to more than 25,000,000 today, and well over a third of the 
population is now dependent on industry. 

Like corresponding movements elsewhere, the Russian industrial 
revolution is causing a rapid shift of the density of population from 
country to town. Before the War only 20 per cent of the Russian 
population lived in cities; now 35 per cent is urban. Not only is there 
a constant drift of population to the towns in search of the better 
conditions available there, but the birth rate is soaring in the towns 
and almost stationary in the countryside. The recently issued figures 
for the first quarter of 1937 are partially explained by the ban on 
abortion having been far more effective in the towns than in the 
country. But they are sufficiently remarkable to deserve quotation, 
The increase in the birth rate over the corresponding quarter of 1936 
for the whole Soviet Union was in the neighborhood of 30 per cent, 
In Moscow it was not far short of 80 per cent, and in some cities it 
rose to 90 per cent. Paradoxical as it may seem, the Soviet Unionis 
not so far away from the problem of other industrial States: a 
depletion of the rural population. All this is merely another way of 
saying that the Soviet regime has been far more successful in tackling 
the industrial than the agricultural problem. Ever since Trotsky 
began to talk of the “scissors crisis’’ in 1923 the agriculturist in the 
Soviet Union has had a raw deal. He has been obliged to produce 
cheap bread and potatoes for the factory worker, while the factory 
worker has been given no encouragement at all to produce cheap 
boots and shirts for the agriculturist; and during the past four years 
the disparity between town and country workers has still further 
increased. In his new guise as a collective farmer the Russian peasant 
still, as of old, gets all the kicks and few of the halfpence. 
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For the Russian industrial worker the Soviet regime has done 
much. It has given him reasonable security of employment and what 
is by Russian standards a living wage. According to official statistics 
the average wage of the worker in Soviet industry for the current 
year should be about 250 rubles a month. But this figure includes the 
specialists and the ‘“‘black-coated workers,’’ who, though they do 
not wear black coats, seldom get less than 600 rubles, and often 
twice as much. It may be doubted whether many manual workers 
outside Moscow and Leningrad (where rates tend to be higher than 
elsewhere) touch 200 rubles. 

With potatoes at a ruble a kilo and rye bread a few kopeks cheaper, 
the Russian workingman at home lives mainly on these staple com- 
modities, eked out perhaps by salt fish and vegetables in season. He 
rarely sees meat outside the factory dining-room and never butter, 
which has fluctuated during the past winter in Moscow between 18 
and 24 rubles a kilo. (Marshal Voroshilov’s preference of guns to 
butter is less outspoken, but not less effective, than that of General 
Goering.) A poor shirt costs him a week’s pay, and a month’s wages 
will not buy him the shoddiest suit of clothes. Rent is low, though 
his whole family, including a stray grandparent or aunt, is quite 
likely to be sleeping in a single room. But the Soviet factory worker 
has few regrets. He is better off than he has ever been. He is better 
off than his country cousin. He is better off—so radio, press, trade 
union leader, and party official all conspire to assure him—than the 
worker in any capitalist country. Soviet Russia is the paradise of the 
workers. 

It would, however, be misleading to accept altogether at its face 
value the official theory that the Soviet State is run for the benefit 
of the worker. Economic and social laws do not cease to operate even 
under a Marxist dispensation. The Russian industrial revolution has 
produced results recognizably similar to those of the Western indus- 
trial revolution a century ago. It has brought into power in Russia, 
as it did in the West, not the proletariat which provides the muscles 
and sinews of industrial production, but a new social stratum, 
appropriately defined as a ‘‘ middle class,’’ which supplies that pro- 
duction with brains and capital. Nor does it matter that in Russia 
the owner of the brains is a bureaucrat, and the owner of the capital 
the State itself. A bureaucrat is a human being, and a State (just 
like a limited liability company or a bank) is composed of human 
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beings; these human beings have their economic needs and ambitions 
and create their social tradition. The first instinct of the new Russiap 
bureaucrat—the capitalist and the black-coated worker of the indus. 
trial revolution—is to achieve a standard of living which raises him 
above the proletarian rank and file. He wants better food and lodging, 
better clothes for his wife, better seats at the theatre, the possibility 
of choosing his own doctor and consulting him without having to 
stand for hours or days in a hospital queue, and a thousand other 
benefits and privileges which in Russia, as elsewhere, are the pre- 
rogative of the comfortably off; and, having these privileges, he 
wants an efficient State machine, with an efficient army and police, to 
secure him in the possession of them. All these things the new Russian 
middle class, composed mainly of officials, engineers, managers, 
clerks, Red Army officers, and professional men of all kinds, is slowly 
but surely acquiring. 

Of the earnings of this new bourgeoisie it is difficult to speak with 
precision. In money wages the best paid people in the Soviet Union 
are the artists. A first-class actor will get his ten thousand rublesa 
month. A popular, but not the most popular, living Russian novelist 
was recently stated in the press to be drawing over one hundred 
thousand rubles a year in royalties. The highest salary of all is reputed 
to be that of a jazz-band leader. The manager of the big industrial 
or commercial trust, the high government official, and the party boss 
are in a different category. It would be sacrilege to inquire what is the 
salary of M. Stalin, or of a people’s commissar, or of a Soviet marshal. 
The salaries officially assigned to such exalted personages are probably 
of modest dimensions. But these aces of Soviet political, military, and 
economic prowess are kept in such magnificence as the Soviet State 
can provide, including many luxuries which cannot be bought in the 
Soviet Union for money—private houses and motor-cars, travel 
facilities, and imported goods. To accumulate would be meaningless, 
for they could leave their present greatness only for the condemned 
cell or the penal settlement, where the State continues to provide 
for their needs on a more frugal scale. They have risen above the 
level of a money economy. 

But in considering the status of this new bourgeoisie, the backbone 
and principal beneficiary of the Soviet regime, one important reserva- 
tion must be made. Classes in the Soviet Union have not yet crystal- 
lized, and may never crystallize, as they did after the industrial 
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revolution in Western Europe. The proletarian need not remain a 
proletarian or the peasant a peasant. Already the ‘‘Stakhanovite” 
worker may, by hewing a superhuman tonnage of coal or pulling an 
incredible number of beets per hour, earn five or fifteen times the 
wages of his fellows and climb into the well-to-do class. The son of 
the coal-heaver has as good a chance as the son of a clerk or a com- 
missar of finding his way into the privileged circle. La carriére ouverte 
aux talents is the watchword in Soviet Russia. Classes there are; but 
alot of talent and a little luck will clear the barriers between them. 

Such a system, however laudable, marks an enormous departure 
from the principles of 1917. In the early days of the revolution the 
worker was encouraged to expect that the benefits of the proletarian 
State would be equally shared between the members of the pro- 
letariat. Nowadays the officially stimulated ambition of the worker 
is to emerge from the ruck, and, in his own person or in that of his 
children, to enter the deproletarianized and privileged middle class. 
The change is eminently practical. But the Russian mind has never 
been content to take the practice and let the theory go; and the task 
of adjusting the theory of 1917 to the practice of 1937 has been one 
of immense embarrassment: an embarrassment reflected in all the 
dissensions which have torn the ruling class in Soviet Russia during 
the past ten years. 


II.—A Retreat from Utopia 


When Lenin seized power in Russia in November, 1917, his views 
on the nature of the State were unimpeachably Marxist. The State, 
being in its very essence an instrument for the oppression of one 
class by another, was therefore an evil which could have no place in 
the classless Communist society. In order to win the victory which 
would lead to the establishment of the classless society, the prole- 
tariat must seize the State machine and turn it against their old 
oppressors, the bourgeoisie. But the State would remain (for such 
was its nature) an instrument of class oppression; and it would be 
used as such by the triumphant proletariat to crush the bourgeoisie. 
This was, however, only a transitional period. The dictatorship of the 
proletariat, wrote Lenin, was ‘“‘not an organization of order, but an 
organization of war.’’ Once the bourgeoisie had been extinguished 
or rendered impotent, the State would become a meaningless insti- 
tution (since there would be nobody left to oppress), and would, in 
the classic formula of Marx and Engels, “wither away.” 
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In 1917 this Utopian conception, taken over straight from Marx 
and Engels, was an integral part of Lenin’s creed. There is no evidence 
that his faith in it was ever shaken, though in his last years he once 
admitted that the transitional period before the State finally dis. 
appeared might be “a whole historical epoch.”’ And the odd thing 
is that this conception still figures in the official creed of the Soviet 
rulers today. It is one of the most curious of contemporary paradoxes 
that M. Stalin, who has constructed the most powerful and most 
arbitrary State machine yet known in history, is compelled from 
time to time (though more and more rarely nowadays) to affirm 
that his real aim is the abolition of the State. The formula invented 
for the last Party Congress does not lack ingenuity. ‘‘ The highest 
possible development of the power of the State with the object of 
preparing the conditions for the dying out of the State” is now M. 
Stalin’s declared policy. The highest possible development of the 
State is the practice, the dying out of the State is the theory; and 
what is the good of dialectical materialism if it cannot prove in case 
of need that black means white and white black? The withering 
away of the State plays much the same role in Soviet dogma as the 
Second Advent in Christian theology. It occupies an essential place 
in every confession of faith. But since the days of the primitive 
Church the prospect has not been regarded as imminent or allowed 
to affect day-to-day practice. 

Things in the Soviet Union have not gone quite so easily as that. 
It has become of late increasingly difficult, even in a country where 
the suppression of free thought is carried to the pitch of perfection, 
to disguise the fact that this “highest possible development of the 
power of the State’ has knocked Marxism sideways. The State, 
it is true, retains the ownership and control of industrial produc- 
tion. But in this respect the Soviet State has only carried to its logical 
conclusion a development which has also made gigantic strides in 
many capitalist countries. If (as Engels acutely observed) the taking 
over of industries by the State is socialism, then Napoleon, who 
nationalized the tobacco industry in France, must count as one of 
the founders of socialism. In that sense M. Stalin may be permitted 
to rank with Napoleon. In any other sense his claim to be regarded 
as a Socialist requires careful scrutiny. 

The “principle of socialism,” we are authoritatively informed 
by the new Soviet Constitution approved last December, is ‘‘ From 
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each according to his ability, to each according to his work.” Be- 
tween socialism thus defined and capitalism there seems to be no 
more than a hair’s breadth. After all, the capitalist only takes from 
the worker “according to his ability” (la plus belle fille ne peut donner 
que ce qu'elle a), and asks for nothing better than to pay him “‘accord- 
ing to his work,”’ unless the trade unions, more effective in demo- 
cratic countries than in Soviet Russia, obstruct the adoption of this 
“Socialist” criterion. 

Of the prevalence of such “socialism” in contemporary Russia 
there is no doubt. Examples have been given in the preceding article 
of the immense differentiation of wages and salaries in the Soviet 
Union. The right of inheritance has been restored; deposits in savings 
banks and investment in State loans (with lottery drawings) are 
being effectively encouraged; and private incomes derived from 
“work and savings”’ are specifically protected by the new Consti- 
tution. The creation of privileged grades, whose loyalty to the regime 
can be counted on, may be either a deliberate part of M. Stalin’s 
policy or a natural consequence of the industrial revolution—or both. 

Side by side with the great majority, exclusively bond slaves 
to labor, there arises a class freed from directly productive 
labor, which looks after the general affairs of society, the direc- 
tion of labor, State business, law, science, art, etc. 


This description, from the pen of Engels, of the rise of capitalism 
applies word for word to what is now going on in the Soviet Union. 
The existence in Soviet Russia of ‘“‘exploitation’’ in the Marxist 
sense can only be denied on the unlikely hypothesis that the will 
of M. Stalin and the will of the worker are one and the same and 
that the worker is therefore exploiting himself. But if M. Stalin 
chooses to apply the label of socialism to a system which exhibits 
so many of the most characteristic symptoms of capitalism, none 
of his compatriots will dare to say him nay. 

The capitalist observer need not be disconcerted to discover that 
Soviet socialism is, after all, only capitalism writ large. But what of 
the sincere and intelligent Russian Marxist who remembers the 
slogans of the glorious revolution of 1917? Trotsky is known today 
in Soviet Russia, not as Lenin’s principal coadjutor, but as the first 
and most wicked of counter-revolutionaries; and to be found in 
possession of any of his writings is a capital offense. But how many 
Russians are there who, whether consciously influenced by Trotsky 
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or not, believe with him that the revolution has been “ betrayed” 
by M. Stalin and his bureaucracy? Is there, in this sense, a “Trot. 
skyist opposition’’? The question is difficult to answer. 

The treason trials of August and January signally failed to prove 
the existence of a “Trotskyist conspiracy.’’ But it is hard not to 
believe that many thousands of “old Bolshevists’’ perceive today 
that the system evolved by M. Stalin is something very different 
from the system for which the Bolshevists fought in 1917, and that 
the present regime, instead of moving towards the promised land 
of a classless society with no privileges and with distribution “to 
each according to his needs,” is working night and day to establish 
and maintain a system based on precisely contrary premises, M, 
Stalin, who may have an uneasy Marxist conscience, clearly sus- 
pects the existence of such a body of opinion; and thousands of un- 
advertised arrests, in addition to the notorious ones, have been 
made in the past two years in the attempt to eradicate this source 
of disloyalty to the regime. 

But most of the victims of the Stalinist terror probably belong to 
a different category. During the last five years the party line has 
taken so many hair-pin bends, and the pace has been so hot, that 
many competitors, with the best will in the world, have failed to 
stay the course. Such was the sad case of M. Pashukanis, until re- 
cently rector of the Institute of Soviet Law and Vice-Commissar 
of Justice. Down to last December M. Pashukanis had expounded 
in an able series of lectures and textbooks the Marxist-Leninist 
theory of law. According to this theory, law is an instrument of 
government in the hands of the ruling class. Like the State itself, 
it is essentially repressive in character, and is an evil which will ulti- 
mately wither away with the State. The Soviet judge, argued M. 
Pashukanis, was entitled if need be to rise above the letter of the 
law and decide on the strength of what Lenin called his “revolu- 
tionary consciousness of right.’’ 

But M. Pashukanis, in his rectorial and vice-commissarial arm- 
chair, failed to move with the times. About the end of last year some 
acute critic (perhaps a professional rival) discovered a flagrant in- 
compatibility between this doctrine and Stalinism. The theory of 
“the highest development of the power of the State” clearly re- 
quired the rigid enforcement of State law, whose authority M. 
Pashukanis was so recklessly undermining. In January M. Pashu- 
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kanis was deposed from his official position. His numerous textbooks 
disappeared overnight from circulation, and his teaching was branded 
as “anarchic.”” Two months later he was arrested as a wrecker and 
a Trotskyist. His present whereabouts is unknown. 

The case of M. Pashukanis has been quoted, not for its intrinsic 
importance but because it is typical of what is occurring everywhere 
in Russia at the present time. Official orthodoxy has performed 
marvels of prestidigitation in its efforts to adapt Marxist theory 
to Stalinist practice. Almost everyone who has had the misfortune 
to write or speak in the Soviet Union on politics, law, art, or letters 
must have been guilty at some time or other of an utterance which 
would now be condemned as arrant Trotskyism. Nobody in high 
place knows when some such utterance may be conjured up from 
the past to bear witness against him. The orthodoxy of yesterday 
is the heterodoxy of today; and, except for the (much revised) works 
of Stalin and the (slightly expurgated) works of Lenin, it is virtually 
impossible to find in any Soviet bookshop today any Russian work 
of a political character published between 1914 and 1934. Most of 
the pundits of the older dispensation have been put under the ban. 
Those who have been agile enough to remain in favor ask nothing 
but forgetfulness for their indiscretions of yesteryear. And in no 
sphere has the reversal of Soviet policy in the past five years been 
so abrupt and so complete as in international affairs. 


III.—Soviet Policy Abroad 


The maladjustment between the Marxist theory of the “ withering 
away”’ of the State and the Stalinist practice of the “ highest develop- 
ment of the State’’ is matched in the international field by a corres- 
ponding maladjustment between the old Bolshevist slogan of “ world 
revolution’’ and the Stalinist slogan of “socialism in a single coun- 
try." The Marxist theory of revolution assumed that revolution 
would be world-wide or, at any rate, European. A revolution which 
did not extend to an important industrial country like England 
would, Marx once remarked, be a mere storm in a tea-cup. The 
establishment of proletarian communism presupposed the disappear- 
ance of national boundaries. 

These assumptions were fully shared by the first generation of 
Bolshevists. At Brest-Litovsk the Russian negotiators were prodigal 
of territory and interested only in the most expeditious means to 
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spread Communist propaganda and hasten the coming of revoly. 
tion in Germany and western Europe. The Bolshevists of the heroic 
age did not think in terms of States. Moscow was not the capital 
of a State, but the headquarters of the world-wide revolutionary 
organization of the working-class. Right down to the death of Lenin 
it was generally admitted that the Soviet State could not maintain 
itself indefinitely unless the revolution spread westwards; and to 
propagate revolution was therefore, if only for reasons of self-interest, 
the primary task of the Soviet Government. As late as 1924 M, 
Stalin himself, in the now suppressed first edition of his ‘‘ Questions 
of Leninism,”’ wrote that “‘the victorious revolution in one coun- 
try . . . ought not to be considered as of independent value, but 
as an auxiliary, a means of hastening the victory of the proletariat 
in other countries.’ 

But facts were too strong for this ambitious missionary plan. The 
rest of the world obstinately insisted on remaining divided into 
national States; and Russia, compelled (if only by way of resistance 
to attack) to assert her identity against the outsider, assumed per- 
force the semblance of a national State. In 1921 Lenin retired from 
the turmoil of “‘war communism”’ into the quieter waters of the 
New Economic Policy, and concluded a trade agreement with Great 
Britain. This agreement was followed by others. The incompatibility 
of preaching world revolution in one breath and seeking amicable 
relations with capitalist States in the next became gradually appar- 
ent; and this fundamental maladjustment of Soviet policy came 
home to roost, nine months after Lenin’s death, in the farcical inci- 
dent of the “ Zinoviev letter.” 

In the next two years the issue of “world revolution” versus 
“socialism in a single State’’ became the chosen battleground be- 
tween ‘‘Trotskyists” and ‘‘Stalinists’”; and in 1928 M. Stalin cele- 
brated his victory by introducing the first Five-Year Plan. It isa 
curious fact that a State which is a going concern acquires, inde- 
pendently of its own volition, a sort of vested interest in the political 
and economic stability of other States. It soon became clear that 
the worst thing which could happen to the Five-Year Plan would 
be a political or economic upheaval affecting world prices or the 
purchasing power of Russia’s principal customers. World revolu- 
tion, far from being the primary objective of Soviet policy, would 
be a disaster of the first magnitude. The world economic crisis was 
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a period of great anxiety for the directors of the Soviet economy; 
and if the Soviet Union escaped its worst symptoms the escape was 
due not to its peculiar political organization (Palestine is another 
instance of a country untouched by the economic crisis), but to the 
progress of the industrial revolution described in the first of these 
articles. Now, on the eve of the third Five-Year Plan, Soviet econo- 
mists are trembling lest their careful calculations should once more 
be thrown out of gear by a change in the gold policy of the leading 
capitalist countries, the Soviet Union having become the second 
largest producer of gold. Since 1928 the international reactions of 
Soviet Russia have been precisely similar to those of any ordinary 
capitalist State. 

Afurther development came when Germany and Japan left Geneva 
in 1933. Menaced by the growing turbulence of these two “dissatis- 
fied’’ Powers, the Soviet Union took the last step in the transforma- 
tion from international rebel into international conservative. The 
State whose professed ideological basis in the ‘‘dynamic’”’ creed of 
dialectical materialism joined the “‘static’’ group of respectable, 
satisfied Powers, and became a member of what M. Tchitcherin 
always elaborately referred to as “the so-called League of Nations.” 
Since that time no member of the Council of the League has been 
more insistent on the importance of keeping things as they are, or 
more cautious in deprecating the most distant allusion to the one 
article of the Covenant which hints at the possibility of international 
change, than M. Litvinov. It is the last and most remarkable meta- 
morphosis of the most dramatic revolution of modern times. 

Meanwhile the Communist International, founded in the hectic 
days of 1919, when world revolution seemed—and not only to its 
supporters—a probable and perhaps imminent event, has fallen 
sadly from its former glory; and bourgeois governments all over the 
world no longer tremble at its name. In the first years of the regime, 
Comintern held regular annual congresses in Moscow which rang 
with the familiar denunciations of the capitalist system. But after 
the inauguration of the first Five-Year Plan in 1928 no further con- 
gress was convened for seven years. Denunciations of capitalist 
countries were no longer a convenient accompaniment of the policy 
of “socialism in a single State.’ In 1935, however, Comintern rather 
unexpectedly revived in a new guise, no longer as the enfant terrible, 
but as the obedient agent, of Soviet foreign policy. Fascism had 
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supplanted capitalism as the enemy of the proletariat. The British 
or French or American worker striking against his capitalist em. 
ployer can no longer count on the support, material or even moral, 
of Comintern. The French Communist is adjured from Moscow 
not to vote against the military budgets even of a Right Govern. 
ment in France. The British Communist is urged to seek a common 
front with those Labor leaders whom he had previously learned to 
denounce as the worst enemies of the working class, The Chinese 


Communist is ordered to cooperate with Chiang Kai-shek, formerly | 


known as the butcher of the Chinese revolution, for the purpose 
of resistance to Japan. The present policy of Comintern rests on 
the assumption that the political exigencies of the Soviet State are 
identical with the world-wide interests of the working class as a 
whole. It is not surprising that this assumption should be made by 
a body whose seat is in Moscow and whose non-Russian members 
have always regarded loyalty to the party line as their first duty, 
It is also not surprising that, outside the Soviet Union, the assump- 
tion should have found readier acceptance among Left intellectuals 
than among the workers themselves. 

The foreign policy of Soviet Russia and the policy of Comintern de- 
pend therefore no longer on principles which can be found in Marxist 
textbooks, but on the same considerations of enlightened self-interest 
which determine the foreign policies of democratic or Fascist coun- 
tries. Adherence to the party line is none the less rigidly enforced. 
One semi-official explanation of the recent execution of the eight 
generals is not that they were in the pay of Germany (for this story, 
though official, seems to reflect too much discredit on the intelligence 
of those who appointed them to the highest military posts), but 
that they were advocating a rapprochement with Germany. The 
explanation is not plausible; for Marshal Tukhachevsky in particular 
was known for his devotion to the Franco-Soviet Pact and his sup- 
port of a Franco-Soviet military alliance. But it is true enough that 
the firing-squad or penal servitude would at the present time await 
anyone in the Soviet Union who, however honestly, advocated 
German-Soviet friendship (just as it would have awaited, before 
1933, anyone who proposed that the Soviet Union should join the 
League of Nations). Whether the party line is based on principle 
or pure opportunism, deviation from it is equally fatal to the deviator. 
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This is not to say that the foreign policy of Soviet Russia will 
not change. The theory that the Soviet Government is interested 
in the creation of a ‘‘ Left front’’ for the defense of democracy against 
fascism is a Western invention which receives no support from the 
official exponents of Soviet policy. The present enemies of the Soviet 
Union are the so-called Fascist States; and Soviet propaganda can 
therefore be directed against fascism as a whole. But if one of the 
Fascist States were to detach itself from the group the Soviet Gov- 
ernment would welcome the friendship of the seceder as cordially 
and wholeheartedly as that of any democratic country. 

There was a period of Soviet-Italian friendship in 1930 when M. 
Litvinov visited Rome and clinked glasses with Signor Mussolini. 
The student of international affairs will not exclude from his specula- 
tions a possible recurrence of this pleasing episode. If the Soviet 
Government saw a favorable opportunity of securing the assistance 
of Japan against Germany, or of Germany against Japan, it would 
see no reason to shrink from such a step. Conversely, if a Right, or 
even a professedly Fascist, Government came into power in France, 
this would not, in the eyes of the Soviet authorities, affect Franco- 
Soviet friendship provided the foreign policy of France remained 
unchanged. The desire to line up against one another the conflicting 
ideologies of contemporary Europe belongs entirely to Herr Hitler, 
not to M. Stalin. ’ 

Of the aggressive Asiatic policy which was once so exasperating 
a thorn in the side of Lord Curzon, scarcely a trace remains. It is 
many years now since a congress of Eastern peoples swearing a holy 
crusade against the British Empire was held on Russian soil. If 
Comintern still nourishes a hope that the oppressed peoples of Africa 
and Asia will rise against the white capitalist, it keeps this ambition 
discreetly to itself. Of late years the Soviet Government has pur- 
sued a forward policy only on what is nominally Chinese soil—in 
Outer Mongolia and in Sinkiang; and its successful efforts to plant 
Soviet influence there were probably inspired by the fear of being 
anticipated by Japan rather than by any native urge to expand. 

The Soviet Government has its hands full at home. Fear of Ger- 
many and Japan are an effective curb on ambitions abroad. In spite 
of a momentary breeze at the Montreux Conference last year, there 
is at the present time no serious clash anywhere between British 
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and Soviet interests, except in so far as Soviet influence in France 
diminishes the prospects of a settlement with Germany. Present 
Soviet policy, domestic and foreign, may well puzzle the orthodox 
Communist. But the capitalist will not easily be convinced that it 
contains any new recipe for salvation hitherto undiscovered by the 
capitalist world. 
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PRESENT CONDITIONS IN RUSSIA? 
By Haro_tp DENNY 


PARIS, Sept. 12.—Dramatic and bewildering is the twelvemonth 
in the history of the Soviet Union that has just drawn to a close. It 
has been a year of considerable positive accomplishment, despite 
recessions in many key industries and disorganization of much of 
the Soviet economic and political machinery. But most of all it has 
been a bloody year, the bloodiest since the early years of the Bol- 
shevist revolution. 

It has been a year of startling contrasts. Early on the morning of 
August 24, 1936, sixteen men, including the world-famous old Bol- 
shevist leaders Gregory Zinoviev and Leo Kamenev, were convicted 
of plotting to assassinate the present Soviet leaders, from Joseph 
Stalin down, to seize power, and betray the country to capitalism. 
They were led stumbling out forthwith to be shot. 

On December 5, 1936, the last Congress of Soviets tumultuously 
adopted Stalin’s new Constitution, advertised by Soviet spokesmen 
as the most liberal and most democratic in the history of mankind. 

Then, in March of this year, Stalin in a speech before the cen- 
tral committee of the Communist party demanded genuine democ- 
racy within the party, and at the same time in a little noted part of 
his speech he called for cleansing the country of all disloyal elements, 
which, though not realized then, was the signal for the wave of execu- 
tions, imprisonments, dismissals, and degradations that are con- 
tinuing unabated to this day. The twelvemonth just concluded 
also brings the Soviet regime close to its twentieth birthday, for on 
November 7 the country will elaborately celebrate the seizure of 
power by a little group of determined men, high among whose coun- 
cils were leaders who now are dead at the hands of their one-time 
comrades or in jail awaiting whatever inglorious fate. 

Thus now is an appropriate time to review the situation and weigh 
the possible reasons for this drastic and continuing purge. These 
possible reasons are beginning to emerge from obscurity. They are 
still regrettably vague and incapable of concrete proof in a land 
where the simplest affair is often veiled in semi-Oriental mystery, 
where in treason cases all but the “show trials’ are held behind 


* Reprinted by permission from The New York Times of September 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
and 19, 1937. 
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closed doors and their evidence not revealed, and where foreigners 
are now objects of suspicion, cut off to a large degree from personal 
contacts and compelled to live their lives in Moscow beyond an 
invisible pale. 

Yet we have the Soviet press, which in recent months has been 
filled with amazingly frank information; we have eyes to see with 
and ears to hear with, and so, though much information is denied 
us, much filters through, and we do get the feel of things. 

The dead of this past twelve months—those names actually an- 
nounced in the limited number of provincial newspapers reaching 
our Moscow desks—number many hundreds and the toll is increasing 
almost daily. The hunt for “spies, wreckers, and diversionists”’ js 
now dredging into the humbler strata of the population. 

Whereas a year ago the Soviet authorities were shooting the bearers 
of names famous in bolshevism and less than three months ago the 
greatest generals the Red Army had developed were executed, now 
the Government has got down to shooting cooks as terrorists because 
they put rotten meat in officials’ stew, and women attendants in a 
nursery for poisoning children’s foods for counter-revolutionary 
purposes. 

In between the one-time leaders of a world revolution and the 
restaurant help lie those hundreds of big and little men shot for vary- 
ing crimes, ranging from wrecking trains at the behest of foreign 
spies to abusing the peasantry and disrupting agriculture in order to 
discredit the Soviet regime and lay the basis for a return to capitalism. 

Untold thousands more have been arrested in every part of the 
Soviet Union, one deduces from reading between the lines of the 
Soviet press, for arrests are rarely announced in so many words. 
Innumerable others have been dismissed from their jobs under cir- 
cumstances that will militate against their getting desirable jobs 
again. And those expelled from the Communist party in recent 
months are legion. 

The Soviet purge is affecting almost every conceivable field of life. 
Those that have already felt it include: 

1. Old Bolsheviki, men who helped to make the revolution but 
fell out with Stalin on doctrinal issues or came to be regarded as 
politically untrustworthy, so that they were either accused of counter- 
revolution or shelved. 

2. The Red Army, eight of whose greatest generals, headed by 
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Marshal Mikhail N. Tukhachevsky, were executed last June on the 
amazing charges of selling military secrets to Germany. 

3. The People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs (NKVD), which 
has taken the place and functions of the old Ogpu. Its higher ranks, 
from Henry G. Yagoda, the commissar, down, have been combed, 
and since the downfall of the sinister figure of Yagoda last fall 
hundreds of its higher officials are reliably reported to have followed 
him to prison—a feature of the purge that apparently is popular 
with Moscow’s general public. 

4. The Commissariat of Foreign Affairs, a number of whose highest 
officials, including Nikolai Krestinsky and Leo M. Karakhan, assist- 
ant commissars, and three members of the Press Bureau, which 
includes the censorship, disappeared under circumstances suggesting 
their arrest. 

5. The governing organs and Communist party leadership of con- 
stituent republics, notably White Russia, Georgia, and the Ukraine, 
where there have been mass arrests and dismissals, together with 
suicides and executions. 

6. The Communist party, from members close to the seats of 
power in Moscow to local officials in remote provinces. 

7. The Young Communist League—charged with the vitally 
important task of educating Soviet youth in loyalty to the Stalin 
regime—many of whose leaders have been removed, some under the 
ominous accusation of being “enemies of the people.”’ 

8. Osoaviakhim, organization containing millions of members 
devoted to training army reserves, whose former chief, General 
Robert P. Eideman, was one of the generals executed with Marshal 
Tukhachevsky. 

9. Local agricultural administrations, from regional officials to 
chairmen of collective farms and agronomists, a number of whom 
have been shot recently for alleged anti-State activities. 

10. Industries of all sorts, resulting in a general shifting of com- 
missariats as well as numerous dismissals. 

11. Railway transport, which alone has provided hundreds of 
firing squads with victims, especially in the Far East. 

12. The State Planning Commission, which is the brain of this 
vast State-controlled economic organism. 

13. Foreigners. There has been a general, though by no means 
complete, ‘‘liquidation”’ of foreigners in Russia. It started with citi- 
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zens and former citizens of potentially hostile countries, such ag 
Germany, Japan, and Poland, and has spread to citizens of other 
countries with which the Soviet Union has no quarrel. 

Most foreigners who had retained their foreign citizenship were 
simply asked to leave the country. Many foreign radicals, however, 
who had entered Russia and taken Soviet citizenship were arrested, 
The most notable of these was Bela Kun, one-time leader of the short- 
lived Soviet regime in Hungary. More than a hundred Hungarians 
he induced to take refuge in Russia are reliably reported to be under 
arrest. 

Even the Communist International staff is reported to have been 
heavily raided and many of its German members put in jail. And now 
a young Englishman has been arrested in Leningrad on charges of 
espionage. 

There has been a general clearing out of American and other 
foreign engineers. Some American engineers of high ability are still 
employed, however, in airplane manufacturing, radio installation, 
and ice cream-making, in which the Soviet Union still desires foreign 
technical aid. These report they are receiving every courtesy. 

Even this long list is incomplete. Inroads have been made into the 
fields of education, journalism, literature, and drama, though appar- 
ently not on a mass scale. The editor of the Komsomolskaya [Young 
Communist] Pravda was among those denounced as “enemies.” 
Another Soviet writer who has disappeared is accused of spreading 
Nazi propaganda, because in articles and books on Germany, on 
which he was an authority, he quoted from Adolf Hitler too fully. 

The political director of the famous Moscow Art Theater was 
brusquely removed, as were the director of the Mali Theater and 
Natalie Sachs, internationally known director of the Children’s 
Theater. Even the Park of Culture and Rest has not been spared, a 
woman director and lesser executives having been removed, if not 
arrested. 

So extensive a purge in so many fields would seem to indicate a 
general breakdown. But the significant thing is that it has not occur- 
red and there is no reason now to believe it will occur. True, many 
industries are seriously lagging, but, ridden as they are with fantastic 
inefficiency, most of them are functioning fairly well by previous 
standards in the Soviet Union, and there is no reason to believe the 
country will not struggle through. 
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In any judgment of Russia one must bear in mind that the country 
itself is enormously large and enormously rich, with every essential 
raw material and adequate food supplies. It must be remembered 
also that the Russian people have enormous powers of resistance. 
They can “take it,’’ else they would never have survived the frightful 
years through which they have passed. 

One would think, too, that the waves of arrests, in which so many 
are losing relatives or friends, would stir up dangerous resentment. 
Worry is apparent in Moscow, but, strangely enough, the tension 
when I left Moscow a few days ago seemed less than it was imme- 
diately following the Tukhachevsky execution. 

The people have become used to it, Their sensibilities have been 
dulled, and, I think, there is a certain fatalism in their attitude. 
Arrests are commonplace in Russia. The Russians have always been 
subject to political persecution, and being arrested is certainly no 
disgrace. The Russians appear to accept it with amazing equanimity. 

Recently a simple artisan was arrested as he went with a card of 
introduction from one foreigner to another to do a job of manual 
work, He was turned over to the Secret Police, who, believing him an 
important spy, threw him in a cell with some intellectuals, similarly 
suspected. After two days and nights he was turned loose. 

An American would have been hopping mad at such treatment, 
but not this Russky [Russian]. He was very cheery at the fact that he 
had got out at all and flattered at being enabled to associate with 
cultured company for the first time in his life. 


PARIS, Sept. 13.—Now what is the explanation for the Soviet’s 
unceasing purge of allegedly disloyal elements and its dragnet hunt 
for spies? The precise reasons are hidden behind the inscrutable 
Kremlin walls and the grim gray-green Lubyanka prison—head- 
quarters of the political police, with its execution chambers beneath— 
and they may never be known. 

But foreign diplomats in Moscow are piecing together scraps of 
evidence, studying indications and probabilities and making shrewd 
guesses. Some of these diplomatic interpretations are founded on 
reasons shaped by three diverse factors. 

First, there is the international situation, in which the Soviet 
Union conceives itself and the world to be threatened by aggressive 
Powers, notably the Fascist States of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

Second, there is the internal economic situation, disturbed by the 
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lagging of many industries, that is caused by bureaucratic inefficiency 
and abdication of executives who fear to take responsibility, by a 
breakdown of labor discipline and by some sabotage, though few 
foreigners in Moscow believe there is anywhere as much deliberate 
wrecking as the Soviet press, shrieking at delinquents, alleges. 

Third, there is the internal political problem presented by the fact 
(if one credits the Soviet press’s daily denunciation of enemies within 
the gates) that there is a great deal of opposition to the Stalin regime 
—more, it would seem, than Joseph Stalin supposed last winter 
when he gave the country a new Constitution, with provision for the 
secret ballot. 

As to the Soviet Union's fear of spies, it is undoubtedly justified, 
Germany has repeatedly declared her hunger for the Soviet Ukraine 
and Chancellor Adolf Hitler has never withdrawn the statement in 
his book Mein Kampf that the place for German expansion is to the 
east. Poland could do with a slice of Soviet territory herself if she 
could get it easily and safely, and, though the Soviet’s relations with 
Finland are now harmonious, there is an articulate group in Finland 
that talks of “a greater Finland,’’ which would include Soviet Karelia 
and perhaps stretch even to the Urals. And in the Far East the Soviet 
and Japan scowl across the Amur River and occasionally take 
potshots. 

Germany, Japan, and even Poland are notoriously given to spying, 
There can be no doubt that they have built up elaborate espionage 
organizations in Russia and are employing considerable numbers of 
Russians. We ourselves have only to look back to the World War, 
when Germany planted spies and saboteurs all over America even 
before we entered the conflict. 

In the Far East the Japanese have suitable spy material in White 
Russian refugees in Manchuria and it is entirely credible that they 
have smuggled many with forged passports into Siberia, where they 
can pass easily as Soviet citizens. 

But legitimate as is the Soviet Union’s fear of spies, it has become 
a psychosis, as the fear became a psychosis with many Americans 
during the World War. In the Soviet Union it is intenser and goes 
to greater extremes. And how account for such appalling numbers 
of those accused and even executed as spies and traitors in the service 
of foreign States? 

When they shoot them twenty, thirty, seventy-two at a time, as 
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they have been doing in the Far Eastern section of the Transsiberian 
Railway, up to an astounding total, when leading figures of pro- 
vincial governments and Communist party organizations are arrested 
en bloc as agents of foreign States, when some of the most honored 
figures are suddenly branded as traitors, one must assume that if 
these accusations are true there is an amount of disapproval of the 
Stalin regime—disapproval even to a willingness to betray one’s 
country—that scarcely harmonizes with the picture of a happy and 
contented land that the Communists paint for foreign admiration. 

Foreigners in Moscow are rather skeptical about the arrests and 
dismissals of industrial executives and engineers on charges of treason- 
ably inspired sabotage. There undoubtedly is sabotage, but few 
believe it is on the immense scale implied by the dismissals—often 
accompanied by the damning epithet, ‘enemy of the people” —of 
thousands in every field of industry. 

The Soviet dictatorship, like any other dictatorship, must wear a 
halo of infallibility. It never admits it is wrong to any serious degree, 
though sometimes it gently chides itself, as in Stalin’s rebuke to 
the Communist party leadership last March for insufficient contact 
with the masses. 

Now industry and agriculture, which is conducted like industry, 
are of all-consuming importance to the Soviet’s well-being and the 
basis of its military strength. Everything is being done and every 
sacrifice is exacted of the people to make them go. Agriculture is 
going relatively well, though grievous abuses—abuses that in some 
regions have driven thousands of peasants to leave collective farms— 
are exposed from time to time. 

But industry is going badly from top to bottom. At the top, 
executives and engineers, terrified lest any honest mistake be dis- 
torted into ‘Trotskyist sabotage,’’ dodge responsibility, naturally 
causing delay and disorganization. 

The Kremlin is repeatedly urging Soviet industry to pattern itself 
after United States industry. The Soviet Union has bought and built 
machinery for a formidable industrial set-up. Its labor is capable 
enough, and after starting under the tutelage of foreign technicians, 
the Soviet has developed its own executives and engineers who, 
although in most cases unequal to engineers in more advanced capi- 
talist countries, are certainly able to do better work than they are 
doing. 
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The Soviet has given industry everything in materials, but has 
failed to give the most important thing of all—freedom to executives 
to use their own initiative and to make their own decisions, confident 
that if a high percentage of decisions are correct an occasional error 
will be forgiven. In the Soviet an executive error may land a good 
man in prison under terrible charges of “ wrecking,’’ especially if in 
his past he ever made a political misstep from the standpoint of 
Stalinism. 

And the whole economic organism is choked with bureaucracy, 
whose clutch is unbelievable unless one has actually encountered it, 

At the other end of the scale, many workers at machines are 
demoralized, according to detailed accounts furnished by the organs 
of various commissariats. Bad housing conditions, inequitable pay 
scales and the failure of factories to pay on time have created wide- 
spread resentment. Many workers in the worst-run plants are so 
disgusted that they either are quitting or are staying away half the 
time—as nearly as they can come to a strike in Russia, where an 
actual strike probably would be construed as a counter-revolutionary 
act. . 

Stakhanovism, on which the Government counted to increase 
labor productivity and reduce costs, has been a disappointment if not 
an actual obstacle to Soviet industrial development. This system, 
in which there is division of labor and rationalization, together with 
the plain speed-up, was devised to increase the production of star 
workers. It brought high wages to these ‘‘Stakhanovists” under the 
Soviet graduated piece-work scale, but by giving Soviet industries an 
excuse to increase the “‘norms”’ of a day’s work for everybody, it was 
expected actually to reduce production costs per unit. Theoretically 
it was perfect. 

The norms were increased and wage scales per unit were thereby 
reduced. But Stakhanovism has entailed an amount of “paper 
work,’’ and it is coddling the Stakhanovists, which has increased 
costs and has laid the way open for favoritism, angering workers who 
are in no position to become Stakhanovists. 

Production has fallen in the Don coal basin, where Alexei Stak- 
hanov himself works. Stakhanovism was applied to machines as well 
as men. When higher production could not be attained by men’s 
efforts, machines were speeded up, often beyond their capacity, and 
engineers who protested were denounced. Costly breakdowns resulted. 
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But having launched Stakhanovism with trumpets and hosannahs, 
the Kremlin could not admit the policy itself was a failure. In the 
early days of socialized agriculture when peasants—forced willy nilly 
on to collectivized farms and deprived of their bread and meat by 
Government requisition or wrested from their families and sent into 
exile as kulaks because they had the wit to prosper a little—passively 
revolted in a form of the sit-down strike and threatened to starve 
the cities as well as themselves, Stalin called a halt. He sternly 
rebuked subordinates in March, 1930, in an article entitled ‘ Dizzi- 
ness from Successes”’ for overzealous application of a good policy. 

So now Stakhanovism has been launched for another year and 
failures are being laid to the faulty application of Stakhanovism, not 
to Stakhanovism itself. So in industry generally, it would seem, 
the regime has found it necessary to find a scapegoat for faults in- 
herent in the system. ‘‘ Trotskyist wrecking” is an excellent one, for 
very likely there is a certain amount of that. 

The third factor in the purge—the internal political situation and 
the apparent relation of the new Soviet Constitution to it—requires 
an article in itself. 


PARIS, Sept. 14.—There is an ironic paradox in the fact that the 
new wave of shootings and arrests in Russia coincides with the going 
into effect of the new Soviet Constitution and the preparations for 
free and equal elections this fall. Many diplomatic observers in 
Moscow believe that the coincidence is not altogether accidental and 
that the widely heralded liberality of the new “Stalin Constitution”’ 
actually is one factor in the purge. 

Among the most important sections of the Constitution are pro- 
visions for the election by popular vote in the secret ballot of all 
governmental bodies up to the Supreme Council of the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics, which theoretically will be the nation’s 
supreme legislative and executive authority, and an elaborate Bill 
of Rights. 

This Bill of Rights guarantees the people’s right to work, to rest, to 
education, and to material security, even in sickness and old age, and 
contains many other highly enlightened provisions. It also guarantees 
to citizens the inviolability of their homes, the secrecy of corres- 
pondence, and the security of their persons. 

“The citizens of the U. S. S. R. are insured the inviolability of the 
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person,” says Article 127. ‘‘ No one may be subjected to arrest except 
upon the decision of a court or with the sanction of the prosecutor,” 

Elsewhere the Constitution provides that “in all courts of the 
U. S. S. R. cases are heard openly, except when otherwise provided 
for by law, and the accused persons are insured the right of defense,” 

That phrase, ‘‘ Except when otherwise provided by law,” is one of 
several monumental jokers that cancel much of the liberality of the 
Constitution. What is now going on in Russia illustrates forcefully 
how little those guarantees of personal security mean. When a 
political offense or alleged offense is involved they mean nothing atall, 
And under this system almost anything can be construed as a political 
offense. 

Political offenses almost always are placed before the military 
collegium of the Supreme Court, wherein, despite the theoretical 
abolition of the Ogpu (secret political police) courts when the new 
Commissariat for Internal Affairs took over the Ogpu’s duties in 1934, 
virtually the same personnel operates in approximately the same way 
as before and to all intents is still an integral part of the political 
police. So, for that matter, is the office of prosecutor, who, theoreti- 
cally, is subject to the people through the Supreme Council, which, 
under the new Constitution, will appoint him. 

Various sections of the military collegium, which is now traveling 
about the Soviet Union holding swift trials here and there, have 
hearings in secret unless the Government has reasons to stage a 
“show trial," as it did in the case of Gregory Zinoviev and Leon 
Kamenev last summer, and for Gregory Piatakov and Karl Radek 
last winter, with unfortunate reactions abroad that so surprised the 
Soviet authorities. 

The trials almost invariably are held under the “ Kirov Law,” 
decreed immediately after the assassination of Sergei Kirov, friend 
and associate of Joseph Stalin, which led to the terror of 1935, in 
which both prosecutor and defense counsel were dispensed with in 
terroristic cases and the right of appeal was denied. 

Such trials are held behind closed doors and all the public ever 
knows of them are terse official announcements usually published 
obscurely on the back pages of newspapers. A provincial newspaper, 
under the heading “Chronicle,” will say that the trial of such and 
such persons having been held on such and such charges, they have 
been found guilty and sentenced and the sentences have been carried 
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out. No word of the proceedings themselves is given and no evidence 
disclosed. 

The political police have retained one all-important right of which 
little is known outside Russia. This is the right of administrative 
exile. The political police, without recourse to a court at all, may 
exile a person for five years to any place they wish. Such exile may 
be only from the principal cities, in which case the exiled person may 
lead a reasonably comfortable life and earn his living anywhere else. 
Or it may be to some dreaded place such as Solovetsky or some 
wretched Siberian camp. Such five-year exile sentences, I am told, 
can be renewed indefinitely, so it is possible to keep a person im- 
prisoned, or virtually imprisoned, for life without a trial and without 


public announcement. 


The long silence over the fate of Nikolai I. Bukharin, Alexei I. 
Rykov and many other once high Soviet figures has given rise to 
rumors in Moscow that they will not be tried—possibly because the 
Soviet got such a bad press abroad as a result of the earlier trials— 
but already have been put away by administrative exile. 

Thus it is evident that the supreme Soviet authority has ample 
means by which to dispose of anybody it wishes despite the new 
Constitution. 

Now as to the elections, which will be beginning in a few weeks. 
The elections themselves will be as liberal as any held in the bour- 
geois democracy. The old class distinctions have been removed. The 
peasant’s vote will count the same as the industrial worker’s. No one 
will be barred from voting or from a candidacy for any office by reason 
of social origin or the nature of past or present employment. 

At last barriers against former aristocrats or their descendants 
have been broken. Even priests may vote and may run for any elec- 
tive position, from membership in a local Soviet to membership in the 
Supreme Council. Only persons who have been deprived of civil 
rights by court order as a penalty for some specific crime are ineligible. 

Furthermore, the people will vote by the Australian ballot instead 
of by raising hands in open meeting as heretofore, when any man who 
ventured to vote against the Communist party’s ticket was imme- 
diately spotted. 

Rules for the conduct of elections are strict. There is every reason 
to believe that the elections will be carried out in complete con- 
formity with the rules. 
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These elections will be held among a people containing many 
undependable political elements. Not all the remnants of the aristog 
racy and of the bourgeoisie have yet been swept away. Bolshevism 
was a costly experience to them. Many have accepted it, though 
grudgingly, and some have become loyal to the regime. Many stil] 
hate it and some who accepted it are now beginning to wonder when 
the expected benefits will come and whether it has all been worth 
all the sacrifice. 

One has to explore no deeper than the Soviet press to know that 
there is much discontent among the workers. The average wage is 
appallingly low in purchasing value and the living conditions of the 
average Soviet citizen are at the slum level, judged by American 
standards. The people are still starved for the most ordinary con- 
sumer goods, and what they can find are at exorbitant prices and 
usually of unbelievably bad quality. 

I think some of them are becoming tired of this. It is among the 
young people, who have passed most or all of their lives so far under 
the Soviet regime and who know of conditions elsewhere only what 
their leaders permit them to know, that Stalin’s greatest popular 
strength appears to lie. Everything indicates that he is pushing 
them into the key places of the Communist party, of the Govern- 
ment and of industry in order to supplant older persons whose per- 
sonal loyalty may be subject to question. And the young people will 
offer a tremendous voting bloc, especially since both men and women 
become eligib!e to vote and hold office at eighteen. 

So we see young people being cultivated and mobilized and older 
people being sidetracked, dismissed, and arrested. The casualties 
have been especially heavy among intellectuals and political theo- 
reticians. 

Religious organizations and practitioners are coming under special 
scrutiny by the political police, though whether this will reach the 
dimensions of a purge is not yet clear. Recently there have been 
arrests of numerous religious people on charges of constituting es- 
pionage centers for foreign Powers, and occasional warnings against 
their activities appear in the Soviet press. Accounts of arrests tell of 
former aristocrats and former landlords going on trial along with 
bishops, priests, and former nuns. 

Under the new Constitution religious people have a right to free- 
dom of worship, though not to make religious propaganda (whereas 
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the right to make anti-religious propaganda is specifically reserved) 
and the authorities have expressed concern over the activity of reli- 
gious people in electioneering for local Soviet posts. 

The Communist party, the Government, and anti-religious leaders 
have warned, however, that efforts to checkmate religious activities 
should be by propaganda, not by executive measures. From a purely 
Soviet viewpoint, however, religious organizations containing so 
many of the older elements whom bolshevism has ruined are the most 
likely to be nests of anti-Communist and anti-Stalin sentiment, and 
hence the attention the political police have now given them is not 
to be wondered at. 

Thus we have a picture of the Soviet Union preparing for its first 
secret elections, at the same time combing the whole population for 
remnants of the old opposition to Stalin. There is a strong suspicion 
in Moscow that the election campaign and the purge are related. 
With everyone who has ever opposed Stalin dead, exiled, or impris- 
oned, the election can be held in perfect safety. Nor is it likely, either, 
that unknown disapprovers of the present regime will venture in 
very large numbers to vote against the regime’s wishes, even on a 
secret ballot. 


PARIS, Sept. 15.—So much of the news coming from Russia in the 
last year has been so shocking and depressing that the brighter as- 
pects have been overshadowed. The Soviet Union is not the paradise 
of sweetness and light portrayed in propagandist publications abroad 
and in the broadcast in many languages sent nightly from Moscow’s 
powerful Communist International station. But neither is it the 
fearsome place painted by Fascist enemies abroad. 

Red Russia is an astonishingly contradictory country. So many 
items in the picture are admirable. The ideal that fathered the So- 
viet—the emancipation of mankind from all exploitation and the 
winning of universal freedom—is nobly grandiose. But in twenty 
years the revolution has made so little progress toward emancipa- 
tion—if it has not, indeed, retrogressed—that the Soviet worker is 
among the most exploited in the world, and there are few peoples 
having less freedom than the Russians of today. 

Nevertheless, there seems to be no doubt that the lower categories 
of Russian labor are decidedly better off than they were before the 
revolution. They have little now, but they had nothing then. And 
their condition now is steadily though slowly improving. 
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From a material standpoint the Soviet regime has much to boast 
about, even though its manufacturing and distributing systems are 
still extremely backward in comparison with advanced capitalist 
countries. With all shortcomings admitted, the industrialization 
program is one of the greatest efforts in human history. 

From a cultural standpoint the Soviet can point to many fine 
achievements and appears to have made a far better showing in 
that respect than the Fascist regimes. 

From a moral standpoint and from the standpoint of spiritual and 
ethical imponderables (which, however, are extremely real and pre. 
cious things) the Soviet regime has been disastrous. 

The Soviet regime, through the official press, itself has revealed so 
much of the industrial inefficiency and waste—accounts of which 
have been cabled to the United States by this and other corres. 
pondents—that there is no need to dwell on it here. But these faults— 
for which no effective remedy is yet in sight, though many have been 
tried—impose a crushing weight on the average Soviet citizen. 

All this inefficiency holds down the wages that the Soviet can 
pay—and it, like any capitalist employer, must make a profit or 
go out of business—and enormously increases the cost of every- 
thing the Soviet citizen buys. It makes his real wage extremely low. 
And the quality of almost everything he buys is so bad that the goods 
could not compete with capitalistically produced goods for a minute 
in any free market. With the Soviet monopolizing foreign as well 
as internal trade, the Soviet citizen must take what he can get and 
like it. 

In the matter of rent the Soviet citizen is better off than a low- 
paid worker in a capitalist country. In Russia the State owns every 
foot of land, so there is no expensive ground rent to pay. The rent, 
furthermore, is calculated according to the tenant’s earnings, with 
the low-paid worker paying little. 

For these reasons the Soviet worker pays a smaller part of his 
earnings for a place in which to live than most workers under capital- 
ism. But, in general, he lives in a worse place because of the chronic 
housing shortage in Moscow and in other rapidly growing industrial 
cities. 

In one enormously important respect Soviet workers are better off 
than many workers in capitalist countries. There is no unemploy- 
ment problem in Russia. Soviet propagandists abroad make much 
of this fact. Everybody capable of working and not politically sus 
pect can get a job, though not necessarily the job he wants. 
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But this fact is not due to any merit of the Soviet system now, 
though that system should be able to prevent unemployment even if 
industry catches up with the consumers’ needs. Since the State, ex- 
cept for trivial exceptions, is now Russia’s only employer, it can 
simply reduce the hours of work if the saturation point is ever reached 
and spread the available work over the whole population. 

There is no unemployment now simply because there is a constant 
labor shortage. The Soviet’s expanding industry under the Five- 
Year plans cannot get enough workers. The labor shortage has been 
made more acute by the fact that inefficiency, bureaucracy, and 
the prevalence of parasitic functionaries have greatly reduced labor 
productivity. Foreign engineers have estimated that four times as 
many persons, or more, are required under Soviet conditions to turn 
out a given production as are required in the United States. It will 
be many years before that is remedied—if it is ever remedied. 

In exploration and in some branches of science the Soviet sys- 
tem has accomplished wonders. Such a breath-taking exploit as, for 
instance, the landing of a party of scientists with equipment at the 
North Pole could not have been carried out except by the might of 
a thoroughly coordinated organization with the whole resources of 
the Government behind it. 

Similarly the Soviet Government lavishes support upon science. 
Geologists are scouring the Soviet’s whole vast domain according toa 
coherent schedule to discover more natural riches. Archaeologists are 
unearthing ancient cultures, from the stone age to Scythian, Greek, 
and Byzantine settlements. 

The Soviet scientist is one of the most favored men as long as his 
subject in no way infringes on any political doctrine. But if it does, 
even remotely, he may get into trouble. 

The Soviet has pursued a highly enlightened policy in regard to 
music, the theater and to a certain extent literature. One of the won- 
ders of the revolution is that even in the darkest days, in the midst 
of hunger and chaos, the Soviet regime did not permit Russia’s mag- 
nificent theater and ballet to perish, but steadily nurtured them. Now 
it pays stipends to enable promising youths to study acting, music, 
and dancing—indeed, all the arts. 

There is a range and vitality to the Soviet arts that is far superior 
to the fare available in Germany, for instance. Yet, as in Germany, 
the Soviet theater is largely presenting classics. Few original works 

of value have appeared since the revolution. 
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In the arts, including literature and the drama, the Soviet practi. 
tioner need not produce propaganda. He can win glory and wealth 
with a simple and honest portrayal having no political content what. 
ever. But if it has any political content it would better be exactly 
right. 

On the other hand, the Communist party presumes to dictate 
what is good art or music or architecture or theatrical direction and 
it can wreck a man’s career with a word. Thus, Dmitri Shostakovich 
fell overnight from his eminence as the Soviet’s most favored com- 
poser because some one in authority disliked his music. 

The Soviet’s efforts in education are worthy of the highest praise, 
Illiteracy, which was high before the revolution, has been almost 
entirely overcome. The system of stipends enables many bright 
youths to obtain higher education. This is especially effective in 
industries, where a system of instruction—from spare-time courses 
to higher full-time technical schools—enables capable workers to 
rise from the ranks to executive positions. There are not nearly 
enough such stipends, and, according to Russians, there is much 
favoritism in their bestowal. Nevertheless, the system itself is ad- 
mirable. 

Soviet higher education is below the standards of the universities 
before the revolution, but the extension of education to the broad 
masses has brought up the average educational level. And, naturally, 
education is heavily loaded with politics, for Soviet youth must be 
reared in orthodox Stalinist belief. 

Other cultural and recreational facilities exist to a greater or lesser 
degree for the Soviet citizen. Many of them, such as the vaunted rest 
homes and sanitoria, are so inadequate in number, however, that 
their use is restricted to favored categories or lucky individuals. 
There is every indication that the Kremlin would like to bestow the 
greatest material, cultural, and recreational benefits on the whole 
population and that it is doing its best to improve the lot of the 
workers. But the demands on Soviet resources are immense and 
pressing. 

Conceding what I believe to be true—that the Soviet regime is 
sincerely doing all it can materially for the people as a whole—it has, 
nevertheless, utterly eradicated freedom of expression on any except | 
the most innocuous topics and has made even freedom of thoughta | 
dangerous luxury. In this it is only conforming to the inevitable pat- | 
tern of dictatorships, be they royal, Fascist, or proletarian. 
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The result is an intellectual servility, a sycophancy, a hypocrisy 
that is simply degrading. Persons in prominent positions have to toe 
the line. Such persons not only must refrain from the slightest crit- 
icism of any decision made by the Government or by the Communist 
party, which rules the Government and in turn is ruled by Joseph 
Stalin, but they must express the most fulsome praise of such a 
decision. 

Whenever an important occasion arises factory workers are called 
together in meetings organized by the Communist party to discuss 
the situation and to vote an appropriate resolution. 

“What do you think, Comrade Blank?” asks the party leader. 
Whereupon Comrade Blank dutifully expresses his admiration and 
gratitude for the Government’s course. No one would dream, what- 
ever his personal opinion, of expressing anything but the correct 
view or of voting against the resolution. 

That is how these floods of bloodthirsty resolutions are evoked 
from workers in every part of the country when a group including 
a leader like Marshal Mikhail Tukhachevsky is suddenly placed on 
trial. Such resolutions have no meaning at all except to show what 
the Government intends to do. 

The best example of synthetic “ public opinion’’ was presented last 
year when the law making abortions illegal and granting pensions to 
mothers bearing eight or more children was presented to the people 
for discussion. There has seldom been a more unpopular law. Because 
of certain peculiar circumstances in Russia it practically doomed 
most women to child-bearing. Yet there came the same inundation 
of ecstatic resolutions and letters from workers, scientists, and 
premier ballerinas floridly thanking the Government and Stalin for 
his loving care of mothers and children. 

The guarantees of freedom of the press, of assemblage, and of street 
demonstrations under the new Constitution are meaningless. The 
catch is that such freedom must be exercised in the interests of the 
working class. The sole judge of what constitutes the interests of the 
working class is the Communist party, which means the Stalin regime. 

There is no longer freedom of discussion even within the ranks of 
the Russian Communist party, though it was originally intended 
that members of this ‘‘ vanguard of the toiling masses” should debate 
policies with utmost freedom until the party had voted its “line,”’ 
after which all must accept it. But there has been no party congress 
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since February, 1934, and there is no indication that one will be held 
in the near future. Meanwhile, the country and the party are faced 
with some of the most momentous problems in their history. 

The most complete brake on freedom of expression is the ubiquitous 
and well-nigh omnipotent political police. Persons have been sent to 
prison or to exile for some remark, made at a private party, thata 
secret agent there among the guests construed as disloyal. When the 
people speak at all of any touchy subjects they speak in whispers, 
And this uncertainty as to when one may be denounced as a Trotsky. 
ist or as a spy is intensified in the current purge, with the Government 
calling on the entire population to watch neighbors and fellow- 
workers. 


PARIS, Sept. 16.—Soviet Russia has succeeded to the extent that 
she has—and the successes in many fields are great, indeed—because 
her present system, as now administered, is the antithesis of com- 
munism, which is her ultimate ideal. 

True communism would be a variety of anarchy, a condition in 
which a State had ‘‘withered away,” and, all means of production 
belonging to the whole people, a society simply would be one gigantic 
cooperative running itself without supervision of officials, soldiers, 
police, or industrial managers. 

In Soviet Russia, on the contrary, the State, far from showing the 
slightest signs of withering away, is the strongest and most absolute 
in the world, with unlimited power vested in a little group of men 
headed by Joseph Stalin who manage every detail of the country’s 
life down to the last spool of thread and the last shoe lace and steadily 
push their people along the path of industrialization and collectivi- 
zation. 

They accomplish this through the medium of government officials 
and industrial managers, who must be entirely subservient to their 
will. They are fortified in their power by the largest army in the 
world and by a ubiquitous police apparatus, which differs from such 
apparatus in capitalist States only in that it is more extensive and 
has a power of interference in every phase of the people’s lives that 
is approached only under fascism. 

One hears much less of communism in Moscow than in New York, 
Berlin, London, or Paris. The word itself is seldom heard except in 
reference to the Communist party. 
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Communists, of course, do not pretend that communism exists in 
Russia. Pure communism, as conceived by Marx, Engels, and Lenin, 
is the ideal for an indefinite future—a future that appears to be 
receding. What exists in Russia now is communistic only in the sense 
that it is State socialism—namely, ownership by the State of the 
means of production and distribution—which Marxians consider the 
first or lower form of communism, a transitory stage on the path to 
true communism. 

What we have in Russia today is startlingly like capitalism, con- 
taining many, though by no means all, of the evils of capitalism and 
presenting even an intensification of some of those evils, in addition 
to having evils of its own. 

The greatest difference between any capitalist State and the Soviet 
Union as it stands now is the fact that in capitalism there are many 
employers, in the Soviet Union only one (except for such insignificant 
individual enterprise as still remains), and that is the State itself. 
And the State has proved that it can be as hard a taskmaster as any 
capitalist boss and can enforce its will with a police power infinitely 
stronger than any coal or iron police or venal “company”’ sheriff 
in the United States. 

“Surplus value,’’ which is one of the foundation stones of Marx’s 
philosophy—the amount that the worker gives the employer in labor 
above what is received—is exacted in the Soviet system too. In 
Russia that surplus value is being used to extend capital construction, 
to build up a military establishment and to maintain a swollen army 
of bureaucratic functionaries who probably consume more of the 
workers’ toil than the proprietor class in capitalism. An abnormal 
amount of surplus value must be extracted from the worker because 
of the inefficiency and waste under a system of Marxian socialism, 
which endeavors to put all production, small as well as large, in the 
hands of the State. 

Yet in general the form of the system now in force in Soviet Russia 
fairly well follows the program suggested for State socialism by 
Marx and Engels in the epochal Communist Manifesto. 

The chief items of their program included abolition of all private 
ownership of land, imposition of a heavy income tax, centralization of 
all banking operations in a monopolistic State-owned bank, con- 
centration of the means of transport in the State’s hands, extension 
of the means of production by the State, and abolition of all inherit- 
ance rights. 
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The Soviet system, as now constituted, has carried out or has 
gone far toward carrying out all these measures except that of abol- 
ishing the rights of inheritance. Rights of inheritance are now even 
specifically protected in the new Constitution. That in itself is g 
great recession from early Communist ideals and is one of a number 
of tendencies making for the stratification of the population along 
lines reminiscent of classes in the bourgeois world. 

Another great recession that has received little attention is the 
provision of the new collective farm statute of 1935 permitting in- 
dividual members of collective farms to till individual garden plots, 
raise a limited amount of livestock, and keep the profits for themselves, 

But though the present Soviet State is complying literally with 
most of the principles laid down by Marx and Engels for the transi- 
tional period, in detail it is radically different in many respects 
from the vision of the founding fathers. 

Bolshevist writings at the beginning of the revolution, including 
Lenin’s State and Revolution, show that the Bolsheviki underesti- 
mated the task of establishing a Socialist State and especially under- 
estimated the complexity of modern manufacturing and distribution, 
and that underestimation is at the bottom of many troubles, 

Industry seemed to them a simple matter, management consisting 
of little more than bookkeeping, that any literate worker could do, 
the only real skill required being that of engineers and technicians, 
whom the new proletarian masters could hire just as capitalists had 
hired them. And with the exploiting bourgeois owners done away 
with, the Bolsheviki believed there would be a release of production 
forces that would substantially increase the output. 

Similarly it was expected that the workers themselves would take 
over governmental functions with equal simplicity, displace the 
hordes of privileged bureaucratic functionaries, and organize a 
“cheap government.” 

Once the exploiting classes had been ousted, they believed the 
army and the police could be abolished and their functions exercised 
by armed workers. 

Partly because the functions of management were regarded as 
being so simple and partly to prevent the formation of a new privi- 
leged bureaucracy, it was intended that Government officials and 
industrial executives should receive no more pay than ordinary work- 
ers. Though Marx and Lenin both said that inequality in pay was 
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permissible, they hardly could have conceived the great spread 
prevailing between the highest and the lowest in Russia today. 

How different in many ways is the present picture from those 
early ideals. In Russia there is no contrast so great as that between 
J. P. Morgan, say, and some poor devil of a Bowery sandwichman, 
but the contrast between a favored playwright receiving as much as 
two hundred thousand rubles a year and a scrubwoman receiving 
less than one thousand rubles is great enough. One has only to see the 
trim, neatly painted two-story bungalow of a certain commissar in 
fenced grounds beside the Moscow River and to see four persons 
sleeping in one room, as one can any evening within a five-minute 
walk of my own Moscow apartment, to realize that socialism, too, 
has its haves and have-nots. 

In the place of ordinary workers exercising power, as originally 
conceived, we see a self-perpetuating caste of officeholders chosen 
from the Communist party or beholden to it. The Soviet regime tried 
in its early days to keep their earnings somewhere near those of 
ordinary workers by establishing a “party maximum,”’ and forbid- 
ding party members to receive more than six hundred rubles monthly. 
That has been long since abolished. 

Still, the earnings of political officials are not excessive by capitalist 
standards. The actual money salaries for higher-grade officials 
probably average around one thousand rubles monthly, though 
precise figures are not obtainable. But their earnings are large com- 
pared with the average industrial wage of 251 rubles monthly, the 
last available figures. Many Soviet officials supplement their earnings 
—though I am told that Stalin does not—with payment for speeches 
and articles. Officials do not need large sums of money. Fine foreign 
cars are at their disposal. They live simply but comfortably in apart- 
ments, of which they have the pick, and in country bungalows 
through the hot months. They are not greedy for money, and the 
higher circles are singularly free from graft, though corruption still 
occurs among minor functionaries. 

Officials’ earnings are far below those of successful authors, journal- 
ists, actors, and musicians, who are at the top of the economic scale, 
and below those of engineers, whose earnings are sometimes several 
thousand rubles a month. Next comes the white-collar category. 
Aside from the Stakhanovists, some of whom earn as much as two 
thousand rubles a month, the manual worker is at the bottom of the 
pile. 
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A striking differentiation in earnings and in the nature of work js 
producing a budding class consciousness. One finds white-collar 
workers forming a new middle class of their own, considering them. 
selves distinctly superior to manual workers. Workers are trying 
to climb up to the white-collar category. 

The Communists themselves contend that inequality in monetary 
reward does not mean that classes are being formed as in bourgeois 
countries, because State ownership of all means of production pre. 
vents the formation of dynasties founded on ownership of land, rail. 
ways, etc., as in capitalism. 

In Soviet socialism only savings and personal property which can 
include a house or an apartment, but not land, can be handed down, 
But the children of the Soviet’s wealthy enjoy distinct advantages 
over those of ordinary workers. 

Now there is nothing in Communist doctrine against an individual 
owning property. An individual is forbidden only to profit from the 
labor of others. The Stalin regime, therefore, is applying every 
bourgeois stimulus of higher pay or higher service bonuses and the 
like to get the utmost production from the people. This is not moti- 
vated by any desire to compromise Communist ideals, but has been 
forced on the regime by the realities of the situation, by the necessity 
of making Soviet industry work and of keeping it working. 


PARIS, Sept. 18.—For all the cries of treason, spying, counter- 
revolutionary plotting, and sabotage that the Soviet authorities are 
raising on all sides as they prosecute their purge, it is probable that 
Joseph Stalin is more firmly fixed in the saddle than ever before. 

The renewed assertions that Russia is on the brink of another 
revolution, this time anti-Bolshevik, which the purge is evoking from 
some hostile critics abroad, find no support on the scene, even though 
the Soviet Government gives some excuse with accusations this or 
that group of ‘‘enemies of the people”’ is scheming to restore capital- 
ism and is even arming peasant groups for that purpose. In Moscow 
one finds no expectation of any overt act to overturn the regime, 
even among representatives of nations that would delight to dance 
on bolshevism’s grave. 

According to general opinion in Moscow, the only conditions under 
which the Stalin regime could be turned over—and most of these are 
considered absolutely impossible and others highly improbable— 
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would be the following: An uprising of the Red Army, a “palace 
revolution” of Communist party leaders to wrest power from Stalin, 
a spontaneous uprising of the people, a collapse of industry so severe 
as to drive the people to desperate steps, a disastrous foreign war, or 
the death or disability of Stalin. 

But first there is no indication that the Red Army has been shaken 
in its loyalty to Stalin, despite the shock dealt to it by the execution 
of Marshal Mikhail N. Tukhachevsky and seven fellow-generals. 
Furthermore, the army has been brought completely under the 
domination of the Communist party through replacement of individ- 
ual military command by command through political commissars 
answerable and presumably absolutely loyal to Stalin. 

In the second place, no leaders are visible whom one could imagine 
leading a Communist party coup d'état. The succession of purges 
has removed every old ideologist and every one-time leader with a 
personal following or influence. There are left in posts of authority 
only men of tried personal loyalty to Stalin, holding their places only 
by his favor. Any one of them would disappear, as many highly 
placed figures already have disappeared, the moment there arose the 
least doubt of his complete loyalty. 

Thirdly, for all the discontent one feels and of which there is some- 
times concrete evidence in official exposures of working conditions, 
it is simply impossible to picture the Russian people indulging in 
anything more counter-revolutionary than sporadic, disunited, 
passive resistance, as when at quite badly conducted factories work- 
ers in droves play truant from work or defy foremen. They are not an 
explosive people; they are stolid, enduring and thoroughly trained in 
obedience, and they see many of their conditions as improving. 
Furthermore, the Soviet population contains an abnormal percentage 
of young persons, among whom loyalty to Stalin is strongest. Even 
if the people wished to revolt, who would lead them? And it is un- 
thinkable that any dangerous trend could develop without the politi- 
cal police discovering it and pouncing on it. As far as one can see, the 
only active dangerous discontent has been among the old ideologists, 
and they are gone now. 

Fourthly, even with industry working badly, it is far from the 
breakdown stage. There is no reason to think it will not be able under 
constant driving to keep the country going. 

Fifthly, a foreign war might bring disaster and certainly would 
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strain the Soviet machine to the utmost, but the Soviet is taking no 
chances and will do its utmost to keep at peace. 

Finally, even Stalin’s death—and he looked well when I last saw 
him a few weeks ago—is not likely to mean the end of his leadership, 
The general belief is that his mantle would fall on Andre A. Zhdanoy, 
the Leningrad party leader and successor of Sergei M. Kirov, who was 
‘crown prince” until his assassination. Mr. Zhdanov is a thoroughly 
Stalin man and presumably would carry on Stalin’s policies if he 
succeeded him. A slip in the transfer of leadership to Mr. Zhdanov in 
the event of Stalin’s death or disability is difficult to imagine with 
Nikolai I. Yezhov, a Stalin zealot, controlling the political police and 
possessing great power throughout the party and apparently con- 
siderable over the Red Army also. 

But, although Moscow observers expect no brusque changes in the 
Soviet system, there is some excuse for believing on the grounds of 
past performances that it will undergo gradual subtle modifications, 
though hardly enough to change its basic structure. 

It is a fundamental tenet of Communist philosophy that capitalism 
carries within itself the seeds of its own destruction, a tenet that came 
uncomfortably close to realization during the depression. Many 
foreigners long residents of Moscow are finding in events of the past 
year grounds for wondering if it cannot be said also that communism 
carries within itself the seeds of its own destruction. 

Twenty years is too short a period for categorical judgment as to 
whether a new political and economic system will or will not work, 
but it is long enough to show significant symptoms. 

Much thought abroad blames Stalin for the ills now afflicting 
Russia. He, of course, is responsible for the purges that have been 
and are being carried out with a severity shocking to Western minds 
and—it seems to us who have known well some of these men who 
are disappearing and never dreamed they were less than devoted 
Bolsheviki—with indifference to individual rights. 

But, Russia being Russia, is always a land of intrigue and espionage 
under rulers in whom there is often a strong flavor of the oriental, 
there is no assurance that the dictatorship would have been more 
gently conducted by anyone else during the past ten years of terrific 
striving in a system where the individual must be subordinated to 
the State. 

And since this period has been one that required above all supple 
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practical leadership to meet urgent practical problems, many in 
Moscow who deplore Stalin’s ruthlessness nevertheless feel that he 
has built up the country with extraordinary skill and foresight to face 
the danger of war, which now justifies the terrific tempo of the indus- 
trial program. His problem has been one of running a vast nation 
in a difficult period, not merely of spinning theories. 

Basically Russia's ills may better be attributed to the principles 
according to which the Soviet regime is attempting to shape her 
development. The most important of these ills are: First, the low 
production, bad quality, chaotic distribution and high prices of nearly 
everything it makes and the low wages it pays ordinary labor for 
making them; second, the lack of intellectual liberty and freedom 
of expression or even assurance against unjustified arrest, and third, 
constant application of police power in attempts to improve the opera- 
tion of the economic machine and the hunt for heretics. 

In endeavoring to place all production and distribution, including 
the most trivial consumer goods, in the hands of the State so as to 
wipe out exploitation of the workers by capitalists according to 
Marxian principles, the Soviet regime seems to have bitten off more 
than it can chew. The men who are now running Soviet Russia are 
capable and practical, but it would seem that a group of men com- 
petent to conduct the entire economy of a vast country as one unit 
could not be assembled from the whole world. It would seem also that 
the most overwhelming police power is not so effective in producing 
an adequate supply of good goods as old-fashioned bourgeois com- 
petition which the Soviet tries with scant success to match with 
“Socialist competition. ”’ 

Soviet industry functions well at points where real competition 
enters. Such points include production of airplanes and military 
equipment. In these the Soviet is in what might turn out to be life- 
and-death competition with the outside world. Her planes, tanks, and 
guns must be good; therefore they are good. In consumer goods there 
is little at stake. The Soviet Union will not totter if the Soviet-made 
shoes for which Ivan Ivanovich pays half a month’s salary soon go 
to pieces, if matches will not light, or if stores carry electric fans and 
bathing suits in the winter and electric heaters and ski suits in the 
summer. 

Furthermore, the stamping out of all private manufacturing enter- 
Prise necessitates the application of police power to a large part of the 
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population, because it stifles age-old individualistic instincts. There 
must be constant watch lest some little entrepreneur establish a hole. 
in-the-wall factory or endeavor to make a profit by cornering wanted 
products and peddling them. 

Even closer supervision of the people’s thinking is required under 
this system. Communism is a body of dogma that has been subjected 
to changing interpretations, like the dogma in the formative periods 
of the Christian religion. Infidelity and heresy are the blackest of 
crimes because they threaten the very foundation of the State, 
Therefore they must be hunted down mercilessly. And that requires 
an army of spies, both paid and voluntary. 

With the entire economy being conducted like one great plant and 
with an error in judgment likely to be construed into ‘“ Trotskyist 
sabotage,’’ there is a setting for a tremendous bureaucracy, both of 
clerks to attend to the mountains of paper work piled up by execu- 
tives dodging responsibility for safety’s sake, and of Communist 
party functionaries and trade-union personnel, who add parasitic 
costs to production. The Soviet worker must carry these on his own 
back. 

Early Communist theorists had no illusions that freedom would 
have any place in State socialism, conceived as a transitional stage in 
the march toward true communism. 

“‘ As soon as it becomes possible to speak of freedom, then the State 
as such ceases to exist,’’ wrote Engels. 

And this period must last indefinitely until the people have been 
trained in new habits of thought—a matter of generations. Com- 
munist writers are exceedingly vague about the duration of this 
dictatorial transitional period, but from the vantage point of twenty 
years’ experience that goal has receded beyond the horizon and is 
seldom even thought of in Moscow. 

Closer to the heart of the Soviet’s troubles than anything else 
perhaps is the fact that intolerance, hatred, and terror are integral 
parts of the whole doctrine. Can a worth-while culture grow from 
such seeds? 

The high priests of communism from Marx on have sneered at the 
more moderate elements who wished to bring reforms peaceably. 
There must be class war. And terror is an insidious habit. The class 
war has really ended in Russia. The remnants of the old upper classes 
are powerless. Yet terror goes on, turning now against its own. 
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The print of Karl Marx’s own character is strong on the Soviet 
regime. Marx quarreled with his early friends and collaborators and 
was apt to regard a divergent view as a crime. His sympathies, too, 
were for the workers as a class, not for workers as individuals. It is 
that way in Russia today. 

That the Soviet regime will modify its course radically enough to 
make a vital difference seems unlikely now. It made big concessions 
already when it shelved, though it did not abolish, world revolution 
as an integral part of its program. Stalin realistically soft-pedalled 
world revolution when he faced the necessity of making friends in 
the capitalist world, finding a sentence in Lenin’s writings to justify 
him, and so he strengthened his country in a world threatened by 
new wars. So also he introduced widely divergent pay scales for in- 
dustrial workers and appeased the peasants by permitting them to 
possess their own garden patches. But, though it appears many 
of the Soviet’s greatest difficulties are due to concentration of the 
entire economy in the State’s hands, one cannot picture the regime 
now surrendering any significant part of that field, for that would be 
a break with Marxism that no dialectics could explain away. 
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SPEECH OF BENITO MUSSOLINI, PREMIER OF ITALY, 
AT BERLIN, SEPTEMBER 28, 19378 


Comrades, my visit to this country must not be judged by the stand. 
ards of an ordinary diplomatic or political visit. The fact that I haye 
come to Germany today does not imply that I shall travel to some 
other city tomorrow. I have not come here in the capacity of chief 
of the Italian Government. I am standing here as the leader of a 
national revolution giving proof of the strong ties uniting me with 
your revolutionary movement. There are no ulterior motives con- 
nected with my journey, and no secret intentions. There will be no 
scheming here which might tend to menace divided Europe still 
further. The confirmation of the unshaken Rome-Berlin axis is not 
directed against other States. 

In answer to the question posed by the whole world, “ What will 
be the outcome of the meeting in Berlin, war or peace?”” We—the 
Fuehrer and myself—reply in a loud voice, “‘ Peace.” 

If people would take the trouble to study the national revolutions 
in Germany and in Italy there would be far less prejudice and many 
points for argument would soon be eliminated. We share many of the 
fundamental principles in our respective ideologies. National social- 


ism a ism do not only hav ies in the world 
who serve the same ; hird International, but they share 


an elevated conception of life and history. 

Germany and Italy likewise pursue the same policy in the eco- 
nomic sphere, a policy of economic autarchy, for the political free- 
dom of a nation can only be guaranteed by its economic independence. 
A nation, strong from the military point of view, might easily be- 
come the victim of an economic blockade. We Italians were threat- 
ened by that great danger last year when fifty-two nations at Geneva 
decided to impose economic sanctions against us which, although 
they finally failed, were nevertheless a great threat to our very 
existence, and in the end only showed the world what Fascist Italy 
was able to achieve. 

We shall forget that Germany wags not among the nations 
first sign the necessity for cooperation between Fascist Italy 
and National Socialist Germany appeared on the political horizon 


* Reprinted by permission from Vital Speeches of the Day, Volume IV, No. 1, October 
15, 1937. 
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What is nowadays generally known by the term “the Axis Rome- 
Berlin’? actually came into existence in autumn, 1935, and ever 
since then the Italo-German solidarity has been constantly strength- 
ened and has done everything to promote peace in Europe. 

Fascism has its own ethics, and we intend to adhere thereto in 
any circumstances, and these ethics of ours oblige us always to be 
frank and outspoken with everybody and, once we have made real 
friends with anyone, to remain faithful to him to the last. 

All arguments which our opponents employ against us are of no 
avail because there exist no dictatorships, either in Germany or in 
Italy, but there exist organizations which really serve the good of the 
peoples. 

No government in the whole world enjoys the confidence of their 
peoples as much as do the Italian and German Governments. 

The greatest and soundest democracies which exist in the world 
today are Italy and Germany. Elsewhere, politics is dominated by 
the great powers of capitalism, by secret societies, and political groups 
which work against each other under pretext of the so-called “‘in- 
alienable rights of humanity.’’ In Germany and Italy it is absolutely 
impossible that politics be interfered with or influenced by private 
persons. 

Everything that Germany and Italy have in common is most 
clearly expressed in their joint struggle against bolshevism, which 
is the modern counterpart of the darkest Byzantine tyranny—that 
unparalleled exploitation of the trustfulness of lower races, that 
regime of starvation, bloodshed, and slavery. 

Since the war, fascism has fought against this form of human 
depravity, which is nourished from falsehood, fought against it 
with all its might by word and deed. 

Thus did we fight in Spain, where thousands of Italian Fascist 
volunteers have fallen for the sake of Europe’s culture, a culture 
which may yet see a revival if it will turn a deaf ear on the false 
prophets in Geneva and Moscow and turn to the burning realities 
of our revolutions. 

Comrades, beyond the frontiers of our countries we, like you, 
make no propaganda in the ordinary sense of the word in order to 
gain adherents. We believe that truth by itself is powerful enough 
to penetrate all barriers and that truth will finally conquer. 

The Europe of tomorrow will be Fascist by the logical consequence 
of events but not by our propaganda. 
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It is nearly twenty years since your great leader sent forth to 
the masses his appeal for a revolution—that appeal which was 
destined to become the battle cry of the entire German nation, 
“Deutschland Erwache!”’ (‘Germany Awake!’’). The Third Reich 
is an accomplished fact. 

I do not know whether and when Europe will awake, for secret 
forces not unknown to us are at work striving to transform a civil 
war into a world conflagration. 

It is of the utmost importance that our two peoples, which together 
count no less than 115,000,000 souls, stand firm and united with 
the same unswerving confidence. Today’s tremendous demonstra- 
tion has given the world proof of this. 
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SPEECH OF ADOLF HITLER, CHANCELLOR OF GERMANY, 
AT BERLIN, SEPTEMBER 28, 1937* 


We have just witnessed an historic event, the significance of which 
has no parallel. More than a million people have gathered here, 
participating in a demonstration which is being closely followed 
by the national communities of two countries, numbering 115,000,000, 
besides hundreds of millions more in other parts of the world who 
are following the proceedings over the radio as more or less interested 
listeners. 

What moves us the most at this moment is the deep-rooted joy 
to see in our midst a guest (Premier Benito Mussolini of Italy) who 
is one of the lonely men in history, who are not put to trial by historic 
events but who determine the history of their country themselves. 

Secondly, we realize that this demonstration is not one of those 
meetings which we can experience anywhere. It is the avowal of 
common ideals and common interests. It is the avowal pronounced 
by two men and it is heard by a million people assembled before us, 
an avowal which is expected and confirmed by 115,000,000 with a 
burning heart. 

That is why the present demonstration is more than a public 
meeting. It is a manifestation of nations. The true meaning of this 
public gathering consists of the sincere desire to guarantee peace 
to our two countries which is not the reward for resigned cowardice 
but the result of a responsible policy safeguarding the racial, intel- 
lectual, and physical fitness of the nation as well as its cultural posses- 
sions. In doing this we hope to serve the interests of two nations 
and, more than that, the interests of the European continent. 

The fact that we are in a position today to hold this meeting re- 
minds us of the changes that have taken place in the period which 
we have left behind us. There is no nation in the world which longs 
more for peace than Germany, and no country has suffered more 
from the terrible consequences of misplaced blind confidence than 
our nation. We recall a period of fifteen years before national social- 
ism came into power, a time which was marked by oppression, ex- 
ploitation, the denial of equal rights with other nations, and an 
unutterable mental torture and material distress. The ideals of lib- 
eralism and democracy have not preserved the German nation from 


= ‘Reprinted by permission from Vital Speeches of the Day, Volume IV, No. 1, October 
» 1937. 
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the worst depression history has ever seen. National socialism was 

thus forced to create a new ideal and a more effective one, accordi 
all human rights to our people which had been denied the nation 
for fifteen long years. 

During this time of bitter experience, Italy, and Fascist Italy, 
especially, has refused to take part in the humiliation Germany 
was subjected to. I must make it a point to say this tonight before 
the German people and the whole world. In the course of these years, 
Italy has shown understanding for the demands of a great nation 
claiming equal rights with other peoples in the endeavor to provide 
the means of subsistence, and, above all, to save its honor. We are 
only too glad that the hour has come, in which we are given the 
opportunity to recall the past and, as I believe, in which we have 
remembered our debt of gratitude. 

The common trend of ideas expressed in the Fascist and National 
Socialist revolutions has developed today into a similar course of 
action. This will have a salutary influence on the world, in which 
destruction and deformation are trying to win the upper hand. Fascist 
Italy has been transformed into a new Imperium Romanum by the 
ingenious activities of a compelling personality. 

You, Benito Mussolini, will have realized the fact that in these 
days, due to the National Socialist State, Germany has become a 
Great Power, thanks to her racial attitude and her military strength, 
The inherent strength of the two countries is the best guaranty for 
the preservation of Europe which is inspired by a sense of respon- 
sibility in the discharge of its cultural mission. It is not willing to 
allow destructive elements to cause its decline and dissolution. 

You who are present at this very hour and those who are listening 
to us in other parts of the world must acknowledge that two sovereign 
national regimes have come into contact at a time in which the 
democratic and Marxist international revels in demonstrations of 
hatred which must result in dissension. 

Every attempt to interfere with the understanding between the 
two nations or to play one up against the other, by casting suspicion 
and by obscuring the real aims in order to dissolve the ideal partner- 
ship, will be of no avail because of the innermost desire of 115,000,000 
people, who are united at the manifestation of this very hour, and 
because of the determination of the two men who are standing here 
to address you. 
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lated from Pester Lioyd of October 12, 1937. 


ADDRESS BY ADMIRAL HORTHY, REGENT OF 
HUNGARY'* 





Soon will occur the twentieth anniversary of the most bitter day 
of our lives, on which, in obedience to the highest command, we 
hauled down our glorious flag forever. For us as Marine officers this 
was a more cruel blow of fate than any that had ever fallen upon the 
head of man. Because with the flag we lost the sea and with the sea 
our calling—the goal and purpose of our lives. In the desperation 
of the moment, consideration for the future, as was quite natural, 
dominated most of us. Thus within the frame of the world events 
the fate of the individual took the foreground for the time being, 
and as a result all those complaints which, because of the cause of 
the event, many of us had addressed to fate, were silenced. Each 
ship sought that misty goal, that harbor, where it could seek safety 
for the future, in order solidly to make fast. It was no wonder that 
not a single one was dashed to pieces on the cliffs of life, rather was 
this a proof of the ability of the individual. The many-sidedness of 
the education of our Marine officers, and the rest of the staff of the 
War Marines, opened abundantly to them new possibilities of activity 
in which—as a result of their practical experiences and in the accus- 
tomed fulfilment of duty—they have without exception made good. 
But just as a sailor in safe harbor after the storm lives through again 
in spirit the most difficult moments, so in security and peace, in the 
newly founded existence, our thoughts turn continually back again 
to the past which had been so painfully broken off. 

Time heals all wounds, and finally that healing came which trans- 
formed the inappeasable yearning for the lost past into an imperish- 
able treasure of memories such as is experienced by few men of 
wealth. Thus each individual fate received as it were its reward for 
acute suffering and hearts were at rest again. 

And it is better so, for we must all look forward in these troubled 
times. The shadow of the World War still lies over the world. It was 
a misfortune of our continent that, as a result of human weakness, 
the great problem, weighty with responsibility, which had to be 
solved at Paris in 1919, was badly solved in the estimation of all 
who think justly and objectively. Quite apart from the unfortunate 


‘This address, delivered at a dinner at Buda after the dedication of the Marine 
Heroes Monument in honor of the Austrian and an Marine delegations, was trans- 
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conditions of peace, in my opinion they should have estab 
separate leagues for Europe, for America, and for Asia with a foru 
in Geneva for the discussion of world questions concerning all thr 
Europe is not admitted to conferences on purely Asiatic or Amer 
problems. It is. paradoxical to say that Haiti is a member of § 
League of Nations and that the United States of America is a 
Just so is it paradoxical that small European States are memb 
and that the German Reich, and (to all intents and purposes) Ita 
are not members, But the time of failure is a most appropriate tit 
from which to draw lessons and practical conclusions for the futur 

After a great illusion collapses, one must seek a broader soluti 
with logical intelligence. I am convinced that deep concern for E 
has brought Germany and Italy together and I hope confident 
that the meeting at Berlin will signify a turning point in Europes 
history. Bolshevism, by its annihilation of the intelligence, has mi 
redeemed the world nor has it been able to overcome strivim 
struggling, toiling humanity which only wishes to live and to te 
for those nearest to it. I believe and hope that in time all people 
good will, who have the fate of humanity and of European civilizati 
at heart, will get together. 

God’s mills grind slowly but since our sad parting how oud 


e 


changed for the better! We have unveiled today the monument whit 


we erected in memory of our fallen heroes and in memory of the R ) 
and Imperial War Marines; moreover we have hauled down for th 
last time our glorious flag, the flag which we never struck. May itb 
a consolation to us all that we have fulfilled our duty to the last. © 
a 








